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The Trend Toward Guiding People to 
Do for Themselves That Which is 
Desirable for Their Own Health. 


Health cannot be attained through 
the efforts of medicine and public health 
alone. It is recognized that medicine 
and public health do things for people, 
whereas the task of education is to guide 
people to do for themselves that which 
is good for their own health and that of 
others in this and future generations. 

Historically, health education has, of 
necessity, been centered upon those areas 
of health needs which could be ap- 
proached collectively, that is, through 
community action. The measures taken 
to meet these needs have dealt mainly 
with the control of communicable dis- 
eases—diseases caused by germs. In- 
eluded in such public health programs 
have been water purification, sewage 
disposal, health inspection of food han- 
dlers, quarantine, vaccination, extermi- 
nation of vermin, and pasteurization of 
milk. These measures alone have con- 
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tributed greatly to the improvement of 
health as is evidenced by the great re- 
duction in the incidence of many com- 
municable diseases, such as typhoid 
fever, malaria, diphtheria, and dysen- 
tery. 

The measures of the community-ac- 
tion type have affected the well-being 
of all the people even though many have 
had but a slight awareness of what was 
being accomplished. The only health 
education involved has been that needed 
to obtain the support of a sufficient 
number of individuals in the community 
or in the State to make possible the adop- 
tion of the necessary health legislation 
and the appropriation of the needed 
funds. For the majority of people, their 
part in accomplishing these health meas- 
ures has been a passive one. At the 
most, the individual has been called 
upon to conform and not to understand 
or initiate. 

However, the greatest menaces to lon- 
gevity and happiness now are for the 
most part noncommunicable diseases 
which cannot be controlled without in- 
dividual understanding of the problems 
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involved and without personal assump- 
tion of responsibility for preventing 
and correcting them. Today’s main 
causes of death and illness are arthritis, 
cancer, hardening of the arteries, tu- 
berculosis, nephritis, and disorders of 
the human brain. These, along with 
accidents, are the seven chief disablers 
_ in the United States. Tuberculosis is 
the only one which is a communicable 
disease. Improving health, consequently, 
is more a problem of education and less 
a matter of legislation and sanitary 
engineering. The great needs are to 
inform and to motivate people so that 
they will do for themselves those things 
which are desirable for their own health 
and the health of others. 


The Trend Toward Enlarging the Scope 
of Health Instruction. 


The changed needs as already out- 
lined are reflected in the secondary 
schools through health instruction cur- 
ricula, courses of study and textbooks, 
and through the recommendations of 
national groups. 

Whereas formerly the practice was to 
give somewhat equal emphasis to sani- 
tation and personal health problems, 
the present trend is to expand several 
of the sub-topics usually included under 
personal health, into sizable teaching 
units. 

Although the terminology and ar- 
rangement of content may differ con- 
siderably among schools, the tendency 
is to include the following ten major 
areas of health instruction on the sec- 
ondary level: personal living, community 
living sanitation, nutrition, physical ac- 
tivity, safety education, first aid, emo- 
tional and social health, education for 
family living, and occupational or in- 
dustrial health. 


Among the sub-topies which are of- 
ten included in one or more of the basic 


areas, depending upon grade levels, are: 
cleanliness, grooming; care of the eyes, 
ears, and teeth; fatigue, rest, sleep, and 
exercise ; alcohol and tobacco; emotions ; 
recreation, hobbies ; communicable and 
noncommunicable lighting, 
heating, and ventilation; periodic health 
examination, selecting a doctor; health 
advertising; home nursing; human re- 
production, marriage; world health 
problems; and anatomy and physiology 
as related to these topics. 

Health educators are of the opinion 
that the pupil, as he matures, needs a 
thorough understanding of the facts 
underlying desirable health behavior. 
Consequently, in the secondary school, 
especially the senior high school, there 
is considerable emphasis upon scientific 
background in the health teaching. 

Recommendations made by the Third 
National Conference on Health in Col- 
leges for health instruction on the col- 
lege level follow the trends as outlined 
for the high school. <A basic required 
course in ‘‘Personal and Community 
Health’’ is strongly recommended. It 
‘‘should include the following units of 
health instruction: nutrition, motor ac- 
tivity, education for family living, hy- 
giene, mental hygiene, sense organs, ef- 
fects of external factors on the body, 
control of communicable diseases, other 
major health hazards, community or- 
ganization in the field of health, evalua- 
tion of community health services, and 
significance of the periodic health exam- 
ination.’”! 

The fact that the majority of high 
school students will not go to college 
and therefore will not receive the addi- 
tional training indicated above, is added 
reason for making sure that the health 


diseases ; 
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of the Third National Conference on Health in 
Colleges. New York: The National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 1948. p. 44. 
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instruction in the high school is of an 
effective character. 


The Trend Toward Special Health 
Courses in Secondary Schools. 


Two methods of providing health in- 

struction in the secondary schools in this 
country are in current use, namely, 
through integration and through sep- 
arate courses. 
1. The integration of health education. 
The value of integration in health educa- 
tion varies somewhat, depending upon 
the objectives sought. Desirable habits, 
behavior, and conduct in any field can 
be strengthened by continuous applica- 
tion and, consequently, should be en- 
couraged in all situations. Health atti- 
tudes are strengthened by being en- 
couraged from a variety of viewpoints 
and approaches. 

Health facts and skills, however, need 
more than a casual or incidental con- 
sideration. The amount of factual in- 
formation which each individual needs 
today is too extensive to warrant its dis- 
tribution among a number of other sub- 
jects. Where a considerable amount of 
factual matter, such as comprises the 
science of nutrition, needs to be learned 
or where a number of skills, such as in 
first aid, needs to be acquired, depending 
upon integration alone; may result in 
neglect and in a dilution to the point 
which fails to improve the understand- 
ing and skills of students. 

All phases of the school program can 
potentially contribute in some way to 
learning experiences in health. The 
natural sciences, physical education, 
home economics, and _ social sciences 
afford the greatest opportunity for the 
inclusion of health instruction. Service 
activities, such as the school lunch and 
medical examination, and recreation can 
also contribute to health education. 
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Unfortunately, few schools have had a 
weli-integrated program in health educa- 
tion. Furthermore, where they do occur, 
the integrated health program usually is 
not uniformly available to all students. 
This latter point is considered a serious 
one by many educational leaders who 
believe that the schools have a respon- 
sibility to all students in health educa- 
tion. Consequently, educators are turn- 


_ing to the more formal teaching of health 


through specific courses.* 

2. The special health course. The cur- 
rent trend is to consolidate the hours 
commonly given to health and safety in- 
struction, where it has been offered 
during health and physical education 
time, into one or two semesters in the 
junior and the senior high schools. The 
recommendations of several national or- 
ganizations and conferences have been 
that there be at least one full semester 
(preferably two, including safety) of 
daily instruction on both the junior and 
senior high school levels. A less satis- 
factory plan is that of two or three hours 
of instruction weekly for one full year on 
each level. 

The teaching of health through special 
courses has certain advantages. It en- 
ables all students to take the course; it 
gives the subject greater importance and 
so gains more respect from students as 
well as teachers; it permits normal-sized 
classes ; and it facilitates the granting of 
credit. 

Health educators maintain that the 
need for integration still continues even 
though there is a special course. They 
stress that the contributions of other sub- 
jects and activities to health education 
should be in addition to, rather than in 
place of, the specific health course. 

*Kilander, H. F. The Concentrated Health 


Course. The Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. January 1947. p. 2. 
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Models are often helpful in teaching 
the process of mitosis to general biology 
students. If Whitefish or Ascaris slides 
are used many students cannot visualize 
the three-dimensional arrangement of 
chromosomes, spindle, and centrosomes 
in the sectioned eggs. Furthermore the 
instructor is foreed to take time to ex- 
plain in detail the reasons for the vary- 
ing arrangement of these components 
from egg to egg on a single slide. 

The pictured model has been used with 
large classes in illustrating the possibil- 
ities relative to the position of an egg 
when it is sectioned by the microtome. 
In addition, the students seem to gain a 
better understanding of the mechanics 


of mitosis if the model is shown and ex- 
plained before the mitosis slides are 
studied. 

This model and companion models 
illustrating other phases of mitosis can 
be constructed from materials usually 
found in biology or chemistry labora- 
tories. For effective use with large 
classes the finished model should measure 
at least sixteen inches between chromo- 
somes and the equatorial diameter should 
be at least twelve inches. 

The chromosomes were made of 3 inch 
black rubber tubing with heavy, in- 
sulated electric wire acting as a stiffening 
core. The spindle fibers were made of 
four millimeter capillary glass tubing. 
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Ordinary six millimeter glass tubing 
would serve just as well for this purpose. 
The centrosomes, in this case, consisted 
of cotton twine wrapped to form a ball 
at the junction of the spindle fibers. 
Construction of the models is quite 
simple if the following general order of 
assembly is adhered to. Four lengths of 
glass tubing were given a very slight 
bend at their centers, ‘placed together, 
and their ends bound together with 
Scotch tape to form the core element of 
the model. The four chromosomes were 
then temporarily wired to these core 
spindle fibers in their proper positions. 
The spindle fibers that attach to the 
chromosomes have a fine iron wire pass- 
ing through their centers and piercing 
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the chromosomes at the points of attach- 
ment. A large hypodermic needle aided 
in passing the wire through the chromo- 
somes. 

As each spindle fiber was placed in 
position its polar end was bound to the 
ends of the core fibers with Scotch tape. 
When all of the fibers were in place the 
centrosomes were built up with cotton 
twine, coated with rubber cement, and, 
after the cement had dried, given a coat 
of black enamel. The chromosomes were 
also painted black in order to give them 
more contrast. 

The finished models are sturdy and 
will stand fairly rough handling. Ring 
stands provide convenient storage racks 
for the models when not in use. 


Veterans’ Training Program, Knoxville High School, Pittsburgh (10), Pennsylvania 


. a hobby suggests a vacation .. . 


In March some time ago, I noticed a 
crocus blooming in the side yard. Cro- 
cuses always give me wanderlust. I was 
teaching in a steel town in Pennsylvania ; 
I would have two and a half months 
free, so I sat down and wrote to all the 
biological supply houses I knew. I wrote 
that I was planning to spend my vaca- 
tion in Alaska and that I would collect 
specimens of any orders of insects that 
they were willing to order and, of course, 
pay for. All but one answered and off 
I started across the country for Seattle. 


So it was, one misty June morning 
that I found myself at 9:00 o’clock 
boarding the S.S. Aleutian. The pier 
was already crowded with passengers 
and those who had come down to see the 


voyagers depart. The stewards passed - 


* Reprinted from Turtox News, Vol. 27, No. 
2, Feb., 1949. 


out balls of pink, blue, and green serp- 
entine .. . endless strips of narrow pa- 
per... which those on ship threw to 
those on the pier, and they returned it 
until the ship and the pier seemed hope 
lessly ensnared in a tri-colored spider’s 
web. Then a steward pounded on a 
four-toned gong, ordered all visitors 
ashore, and we moved away from the 
wharf. The paper moorings broke. 
Ahead was Alaska! 


. stop-over privileges... 

If you know your map of Alaska, you 
remember that the towns are located on 
the Pacifie for the most part. Highways 
are rare. To go from one town to an- 
other requires an airplane or a boat. So 
I secured ‘‘stop-over privileges’. I 
purchased a first class, round trip ticket, 
and had permission to stay at any port 
of call as long as I wished, just as long 
as I used the ticket during the season. 
The steamship company did not insure 
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If the cabins were filled, 
I’d have to sleep steerage. That oc- 
curred on several occasions. I had my 
bed roll along, so this occasioned no dif- 
ficulty. I would just spread it out on 
a triple-deck bunk with an Oriental 
snoring above me and one likewise en- 
gaged below. Of course, I could always 
return to ‘‘first class’’ for food, but I 
often ate in steerage for the passengers 
were frequently much more interesting. 


me a eabin. 


. . . the inside passage . . 

I decided that this must be what fiords 
are like. Our ship never was out of sight 
of land. Often sky-high cliffs clad in 
snow or evergreens or both shot up on 
both sides of us. Islands were every- 
where. Sea gulls, too! At one place 
ealled the Narrows, the mountains 
seemed to be closing in on us. Once, at 
night, we saw a little Canadian town 
that sparkled through the haze like a 
strewn handful of rhinestones. Now 
and again the fog squatted over us; the 
ship would slow down to a crawl and 
the fog horn would moan unhappily. 
I’ve been told that seasickness is caused 
by the viscosity of the fluid of the inner 
ear, by eating too much, by not eating 
enough, by suggestion or imagination; 
you won’t have to think of an excuse for 
seasickness on the Inside Passage... 
it’s like sailing on a mill pond. 


. . . the salmon center... 

Two days later we arrived at the first 
port of call, Ketchikan. It’s a town that 
sits on the lap of a mountain that rises 
immediately behind it. And it isn’t a 
generous lap for much of the town is 
built on piles that hold the buildings 
above high tide. 

I found a place to stay... that 
wasn’t as easy as it sounds for the 
salmon season was under way and the 
town was crowded. I was surprised that 
although Ketchikan boasts the world’s 
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greatest salmon canneries, I never found 
salmon on the menus in the restaurants. 

My boat sailed on without nie, and I 
planned to collect about Ketchikan for 
a week... then the next ship would 
come along and I would embark for 
Juneau. I was eager to discover what 
new species of insects I would collect. 

I knew, vaguely, that this section of 
North America ‘‘enjoyed’’ a remarkable 
rainfall .. . about 180 inches a year. 
But I never imagined so much of the 
total would fall during the week I was 
there. Rain fell all day, every day 
of that week. It never rained hard, 
just constantly. 

During cold, wet weather, most insects 
just den up. They are sun loving and 
the warmer it is, the more active they 
become. During that week at Ketchikan, 
I never used my collecting net. The few 
common species I found, I ‘‘picked’’. I 
hiked up to Fawn Lake and Lake Ketch- 
ikan through jungle-like vegetation and 
found many places which promised to 
be ideal collecting grounds provided 
the rain would stop. I saw more ravens 
than one would find east of the Missis- 
sippi; the streams were crowded with 
salmon headed for the spawning grounds, 
but the insects must have been hiberna- 
ting. But the 8.S. McKinley came along 
and we puffed on northward. 


. . . almost join a cannery force... 

As ‘soon as Ketchikan faded from 
sight, the sun came out from its week- 
long sulk and really turned on its per- 
sonality. The next two days were per- 
fection. There was no cabin available, 
so I was traveling steerage. There were 
181 of us ‘‘down there’’, and most were 
Orientals. All shades of yellow, brown, 
and tan were present. They were great 
gamblers, and were eager to show me 
new ways of- making money, but I had 
left almost everything I owned at the 
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purser’s office, and when I pulled my 
pockets inside-out and showed them 
how penniless I was, they speedily lost 
interest. 

Along the way I saw a sight I had 
hoped to see but didn’t believe would 
materialize . . . whales. There were 
three big fellows that put on quite a 
show for us They heaved themselves 
about, geysered spectacularly, and at 
the end of the act, waved their great 
bilobed tails at us . . . A number of us 
waved back. I’m still quite certain that 
the steamship company must have ar- 
ranged the performance! 

Our boat stopped at two canneries 
where I lost my buddies. About fifty 
said goodby at Union Bay, and the rest 
left at Chatham. Chatham is a hun- 
dred miles from anywhere: a good sized 
cannery set down in the wilderness. 
While the tourists were watching the 
machines can salmon ... and machin- 
ery does all the work ... I was ‘‘out 
back’’ collecting. 

Gee, my first chance to collect in about 
two weeks... the sun was shining 
and there was much to collect. My ey- 
anide jar was filling when I felt an im- 
patient tug on my arm. There stood a 
most annoyed steward. 

“‘The captain is curious about your 
intentions,’’ he said with heavy sar- 
casm; ‘‘are you going on to Juneau or 
not?’’ 

I decided to return to steerage. There 
were only eight of us left. We dined 
on baked beans, boiled potatoes, stew, 
cake, pie, and coffee. Just like a picnic. 
No green vegetables, and the double 
dessert was slightly on the antique side, 
but that’s steerage . . . lots to eat. 


... The Capital of Alaska... 


It was possible for me to spend a few 
days at Juneau on the trip North and 
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then again when I returned. The 
weather was perfect on both visits. I 
followed for six miles a little road that 
twisted up the mountain directly behind 
the town. I bummed and hiked out to 
Auk Lake and the Mendenhall Glacier, 
some 14 miles from town. Collecting 
was fine in the vicinity of the lake, but 
there was little entomological activity 
in the glacier. The river that flows from 
it resembles milk because of the pow- 
dered rock, crushed by the weight of 
the ice. I succeeded, however, in getting 
specimens for every one of my sponsors, 
so Juneau is a happy memory even 
though I hiked miles every day and 
identified and papered insects every 
(and almost all) night. 


... On to Seward... 


We read as we left Juneau of a heat 
wave that was prostrating the States, 
but it didn’t reach us. Our ship plowed 
through the Gulf of Alaska through icy 
seas. The ice masses could hardly be 
called bergs for they were only about 
eight feet out of water... just con- 
venient perches for the gulls. We 
docked all night at Cordova, but left too 
early the next morning to do any col- 
lecting. 

Later in the day we visited the Co- 
lumbia Glacier, a river of ice that pushes 
down from the hinterland to toss ice 
masses into the Pacific. Our boat ap- 
proached the great uncertain ice wall, 
and each time a section of ice thundered 
down, we bobbed about like a cork. It 
was very impressive! The ice, although 
actually white, gives the illusion of be- 
ing indirectly lighted with a peculiar 
blue glow. I haven’t been able to find 
an adjective to give another the actual 
impression I received. We docked for 
a few hours at Valdez and then pushed 
on to Seward. 
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.. . Beyond Seward and back .. . 


Bugging was only fair in the vicinity 
of Seward. No rain fell, but the sky 
was overcast and a raw wind was blow- 
ing. I hunted about First Lake and 
about the Jessie Lee Home for Native 
Children, a delightful spot. 

Next morning I started north on the 
Alaska Railroad, the only thing of its 
kind in North America. We stopped 
for an hour at Anchorage, and I found 
collecting actually in town so good that 
I forgot about the time and almost 
missed the train. 

But nowhere was collecting to com- 
pare with that which I enjoyed at Mat- 
anuska Valley. If I had the summer to 
repeat, I’d head right for Palmer and 
start ‘‘netting’’. I arrived in time for 
the services at the Community Church 
and met a lot of folks who were friendly 
and interesting. I had only four days 
to spend in the valley and I should have 
liked to spend forty. My best collecting 
was about Finger Lake and at the edge 
of the hay flats, some 25 miles from the 
government center. When I left Palmer 
via the Alaska R.R., rain began to fall 
and it stayed with us all the way to 
Seward. 


... Valdez and Inside .. . 


Valdez, this terminus of the Richard- 
son Highway, might have been good col- 
lecting but the weather was again against 
me and in favor of the insects. It rained 
incessantly. I hiked to Lake Robe and 
dried myself in an old cabin fitted with 
an oil-drum stove. I was surprised at 
the number of oil drums that end up 
by becoming stoves in Alaska. 

Since the rain threatened to continue 
indefinitely, I decided to get into the 
interior via the Richardsow Highway. 
A member of the Road Commission 
picked me up and I rode with him in 
his truck to a road camp 82 miles into 
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the interior. On the way we passed 
through the amazing Keystone Canyon 
Park with its steep walls and waterfalls. 
It has its ‘‘Bridal Veil Falls’’ as do so 
many American parks . .. we must be 
a romantic people! We passed Snow- 
slide Gulch, Deadhorse Gulch, Thomp- 
son Pass, and Worthington Glacier . 

all seen through the rain. But some- 
where between Devil’s Elbow and the 
Tickel Roadhouse, the sun came back 
and from there on collecting was first 
rate. 

Most of the time I collected near the 
road. When I tired, I’d hitch a ride with 
a trucker on his way to Fairbanks or 
with a member of the highway depart- 
ment. Each night I’d try to make a 
roadhouse, for I didn’t pack my _ bed- 
roll. I left the main highway and col- 
lected to Chitina and back, and had 
good hunting near Liberty Falls. On 
to Copper Center, Gulkana, and to Pax- 
son Lodge where I felt that I’d have to 
turn back in order to catch my boat. 
I had to step on it to get back on time, 
and then I discovered that the boat was 
15 hours late. Had I loafed along the 
way, I might have gotten Professor 
Spencer a few more of his beloved 
Syrphus flies. 


. And back to Seattle... 


Both first class and steerage were 
crowded ; I traveled to Juneau via steer- 
age and first class the rest of the trip. 
By this time the canning season was 
over and the Orientals were on their 
way ‘‘out’’. I arrived in Seattle with 
a dozen cigar boxes each firmly packed 
with papered specimens. These were 


sent to the various biological supply 
houses, and so the vacation paid for it- 
self. In addition I made a collection of 
the dragonflies and damselflies of Alaska 
for myself which I understand is the 
largest collection of this Order of in- 
sects in existence. 


Editorial Comment 


Men vs. Nature* 


There is nothing new about the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How do we get what we need to 
keep us alive?’’ One of our earliest 
predecessors, Tritylodon, the oldest mam- 
mal, asked it. So did that sluggish ap- 
peaser Diplodocus, that violent, swash- 
buckling dictator Tyrannosaurus, those 
scorch-the-earth bands of Hyaenadons, 
as well as a host of others. Finding no 
answer, they perished. It is the question 
that has been on every man’s lips since 
the dawn of human history. With our 


full compliments to those who have ar- 
ranged for this discussion, it cannot be 
said that they have hit upon an original 
theme. 

The experiences of these precursors of. 


our are, however, merely suggestive and 
should not be thought of literally. For 
man is adorned with a super-brain, the 
measureless asset that is his alone. He 
will need all his intelligence, and his wis- 
dom, now, for in this year of supposed 
grace the primal question—in different 
guise—is pressing upon humanity with a 
renewed and violent impact. 

Not within our times, perhaps never 
within human history, has civilization 
come face to face with a problem of such 
magnitude. Since the beginning of the 
century the dazzling advances of ma- 
terialism, combined with the fantastic 
triumphs of the physical sciences, have 
dimmed our eyes to its urgency. We are 
commencing to sense, however, that while 
we are probing inter-stellar spaces and 
bouncing radar beams off a near-by satel- 


*Statement by Fairfield Osborn in panel 
discussion entitled, ‘‘ Men vs. Nature, The Prob- 
lem of World Production’’ at Mid-Century 
Convocation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, April 1, 1949. 


lite, we may be reducing our own planet 
to moon-like sterility. Apprehension is 
stealing over us. <A searching doubt con- 
fronts us. ‘‘Is the productive earth 
capable of supporting this rapidly in- 
creasing human population ?’’ 

Unfortunately, the words, ‘‘moon-like 
sterility’? are more than a figure. of 
speech because, within recorded history, 
human beings have already reduced ex- 
tensive regions in which they have lived 
to that condition. In China, in the 
Near East, in portions of southern 
Europe, in certain regions in Africa, as 
well as in Australia, and worse even, 
within our own so-new and so-fresh con- 
tinent, there are desert spots no longer 
cultivable and barely habitable, the re- 
sult of blind misuse. 

We are forced to recognize, too, that 
our problem, unlike that of Tritylodon 
—and those others who came and went— 
is not one of food supply alone. Man’s 
super-brain has created a vast mecha- 
nism. Let’s call it our economy, the 
structure of our civilization. When we 
consider how it operates, we need to face 
the fact that more than one-half of this 
world economy— manufacture, trans- 
port, labor, business in all its categories 
—is dependent upon the use and hand- 
ling of organie products from the land 
or the sea. These, as you know, are 
characterized as renewable resources. 
They are ‘‘what we need to keep us 
alive,’’ being not only the materials 
which the individual must have for sub- 
sistence, but also those which are re- 
quired to support our economy, national 
as well as international. Consequently, 
the maintenance of the productivity of 
the earth is a first essential. 
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These brief observations lead to two 
questions which appear to go to the heart 
of this discussion. The first, though 
general in character, is implicit to our 
thinking: ‘‘Is man a part of the biologi- 
cal scheme of the earth?’’ There is an- 
other form in which this question could 
be posed, ‘‘Are the processes of nature 
essential to the continuance of our civili- 
zation?’’ The second question is in 
reality a corollary of the first, and in its 
most extreme form might be expressed as 
follows: ‘‘Can modern technology substi- 
tute for the processes of nature?”’ 

Before considering these questions let 
us see whether we have agreement as to 
the nature of renewable resources. 
Such resources refer of course to the 
things that live and grow and to those 
that nurture them—plant life from bac- 
teria to forests; animal life from proto- 
zoa to mammals; finally, productive soils 
and the water sources that nourish and 
support all life. All of these if wisely 
used can be available to us indefinitely. 
There is a compelling fact that the sci- 
ence of ecology, now a basic element in 
present-day Conservation thinking, has 
illuminated. It is simply this—each re- 
newable resource, whether forests or ani- 
mal life, whether productive soils or the 
water sources that sustain them, is de- 
pendent upon one or more of the others. 
It is indeed more accurate to say that 
each resource is dependent upon all of 
the others. If we do not keep this 
governing principle in mind we can- 
not think straight about the problem and 
will fall into one error after another in 
attempting to resolve it. 

There would be little to discuss here 
today were it not for the explosive in- 
erease in human numbers resulting in 
present population pressures. The 
**evreat round earth’’ has become a child- 
hood illusion. Now we ean fiy around it 
in days and send a message around it in 
seconds—tangible symbols of its limita- 
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tions. And people— so many increasing 
numbers of people!—from 400 million 
to more than 2 billion within the last 
300 vears, with a net increase now of 
almost 1% per annum! Barring an 
atomic cataclysm, the earth’s population 
will probably stand at 3 billion or more 
by the end of the century. 

We recognize, of course, that the popu- 
lation problem is a social as well as a bio- 
logical one. In view of the fact that 
cultural, religious and national influ- 
ences are all at work, population control 
is obviously most difficult of accomplish- 
ment. For my part, I am not attempting 
to call the number of people that the 
earth or any given country is capable 
of supporting. I presume we can all 
agree there is a limitation. Some may 
argue it is already exceeded in view of 
the uncomfortable truth that one-third 
or more of the people of the earth are 
even now precariously balancing on the 
minimum subsistence line. In any case, 
population pressures are not only here 
with us today but are likely to increase. 
Consequently, as far as the development 
of the Conservation movement is con- 
cerned and the programs that must be 
adopted in connection with it, we might 
as well face the cold, realistic fact that 
renewable resources will somehow have 
to be managed and used to meet the needs 
of inereasing numbers of people. 

The question as to the number of 
people that the earth, or any given 
country, can support depends in large 
degree upon the extent to which existing 
technical knowledges can be put into 
practice. Presumably there would, in 
turn, be no renewable resource problem 
today, if the present knowledges re- 
garding the use of these resources had 
been in practice in times past and were 
generally in operation now. Even in 
our own enlightened country, however, 
we have barely begun to apply these 
knowledges. The great barrier composed 
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of lethargy and ignorance, coupled with 
prejudices derived from custom and old 
cultures, still blocks the road. Once 
more, it is a question of education. Can 
we learn in time? 

As a result of this immense recent 
growth in human numbers, practically 
every habitable region of the earth is 
now occupied. This poses a brand new 
question because up to the last century 
there were always new and naturally fer- 
tile regions available for exploitation. 
Today the boundaries stand within our 
sight. -New types of rapidly-maturing 
crops permit the extension of cultiva- 
tion in colder regions, and while certain 
tropical regions may be made productive 
with extreme labor and at great cost, our 
earth-home is about ready to hang out 
the sign, ‘‘ Fully Oceupied.’’ 

In the meanwhile, technologists are 
endeavoring to provide means for meet- 
ing the demands created by this dynamic 
and threatening situation. Science, tri- 
umphant in the physical areas, is ex- 
ploring methods of supplementing the 
biological processes of nature. It must 
do so. The situation calls for scientific 
exploration even into uncharted channels 
from which new sources of organic ma- 
terial might be drawn—sources of either 
land or marine origin. 

It would not seem sensible to rest upon 
the hope that inorganic synthetics as 
substitutes for food can be created. Cer- 
tainly this possibility lies a long way in 
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the future. Further, it is unlikely that 
new and substantial sources of food of 
organic origin can be developed which . 
will not depend upon the continuance of 
the earth’s productivity. People, except 
for fasting saints, want and need to eat 
every day. Hope is a thin diet. Let us 
therefore deal with the situation as it 
now exists and form programs and act 
upon known conditions and premises. 

In conclusion, scientific activities 
aimed at supplementing or accelerating 
the processes of nature, are practicable 
and indeed imperative. Sciencé may 
even unravel the final secrets of photo- 
synthesis and the mysteries of chloro- 
phyll, but in these explorations we are 
apt to fall into the abyss of a fateful de- 
lusion and be deceived into believing that 
modern technology has the power to sub- 
stitute itself for the functional processes 
of nature. Allow me to recall here that 
our problem is not one of food alone but 
is essentially one of maintaining the 
natural economy of the earth. Plant life 
including forests, animal life in _ its 
myriad forms, productive soils and water 
sourees—each of these is in truth an 
interrelated part of a unified whole 
which sustains this economy and causes 
it to operate productively. In like terms, 
we are speaking not of the life of an indi- 
vidual but of the preservation of our 
civilization. Its structure and nature’s 
structure will continue or dissolve to- 
gether. 


Concerning Reviews 


In our review column we do not print 
We are not a re- 
Our policy is to give our 
readers some information on new books 
(or films, ete. as the case may be) of inter- 


long critical reviews. 
view journal. 


est. Our reviewers are instructed to give 
as much information as space permits 
and to omit or keep to a minimum any 
personal opinions. Our reviews have met 


with widespread approval; evidently 
readers prefer this tvpe to the ‘‘evalua- 
tion’’ type. Many have told us that we 
give enough information in reviews so 
that they can tell whether or not the book 
will interest them. Of course in this 
matter as in all others, aBT policy is to 
comply with the wishes of the readers; 
therefore suggestions are always wel- 
come. 
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The Education Index 


We are indeed gratified to be able to 
announce at the beginning of this new 
school year that The American Biology 
Teacher has been included by the Edu- 
cation Index as one of the journals to be 
indexed regularly. This is a recognition 
to which we have looked forward for a 


long time. It will greatly increase the 
usefulness of our journal for both libra- 
ries and individuals. Now that we are 
in the official family of both Education 
Index and Biological Abstracts we may 
be said to ‘‘have arrived’’ in a really 
sound scientific and educational sense. 


How Biology Teachers and Other Science 
Teachers Can Teach Health Education 


ANNIE LAURIE MCDONALD 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina 
7?) 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of The 
National Association of Biology Teachers, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1948. 

For a health educator to ‘‘tell’’ science 
teachers and especially biology teachers 
how to teach health education may be 
presumptious, but I am making several 
assumptions. First, where it is a prac- 
tice for biology and science teachers to 
teach health education in the high school 
it would seem desirable that: (a) there 
be adequately trained administrative 
leadership for planning the total curric- 
ulum of the youth so that he has experi- 
ences in personal and community health, 
some of which are provided by each 
teacher in the school; (b) there be 
faculty evaluation and planning for the 
total school program; (c) all teachers 
have some knowledge and appreciation 
for personal and community health prob- 
lems so that experiences may be real and 
meaningful for students; (d) teachers 
plan with students ways in which expe- 
riences can best be obtained for really 
solving personal and community health 
problems; and (e) that all this effort re- 


sult in improved attitudes, increased 
knowledge, and acquired skills in health- 
ful living. 

Too often when health is taught by a 
teacher who has no training in health 
education, it results in what may be 
illustrated by what my son said one day 
after school when he laid his health text- 
book aside, ‘‘ Well, Mom, we’ve finished 
our health, we’re going to take up science 
the last half of the year.’’ This does not 
have to be the case if there is cooperative 
planning in the school faculty for meet- 
ing the needs of youth even if teachers 
do not have special training in health. 
Nor does it have to be the case if the 
teacher is an active member of the com- 
munity and area in which she or he lives 
and knows what the resources are for 
solving personal and community health 
problems. 

The second assumption I make is that 
there are health facilities of some kind in 
your area, either a puble health depart- 
ment or private physicians and hospital 
facilities and in many instances all these, 
adequate or inadequate, as the case may 
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be. Now it is possible for an individual 
teacher or a group of teachers to bring 
about cooperative planning between the 
persons and agencies responsible for the 
health of people and who claim to have 
an interest in the job. Too often we 
teachers are satisfied with reading and 
talking about things. One has to roll up 
his sleeves literally to do a real job of 
education in any field and especially in 
the field of health education where vol- 
untary, official and professional organi- 
zations all have a stake in building a 
total program of health education for 
a community in which the school health 
program is an integral part. 

The third assumption I make is that 
you are serious about the business of 
wanting to know how you can teach 
health education and so I dare to ‘‘tell’’ 
you what I think. Why can’t a biology 
teacher do more teaching of human 
biology and less about earthworms and 
frogs? Down where I come from there 
is no one to keep a teacher from doing 
just that if she has the interest, ability 
and desire in improving life about her. 
Why can’t all teachers including the 
biology teacher know the total program 
of instruction, service, and healthful 
school living? Why can’t the biology 
teacher, because he or she may be the only 
person with adequate science background 
in the school take the leadership in plan- 
ning with his fellow workers, both in 
school and non-school agencies to meet 
real human needs? Why ean’t the 
biology or the chemistry teacher provide 
some first hand experiences for youth in 
learning about their water supply and 
milk supply in connection with body 
defenses against disease or many other 
topies covered in the various sciences? 

There are so many activities connected 
with healthful school living in which all 
teachers have a part that it is difficult 
to single out the biology or science 
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teacher. The school lunch program is a 
real laboratory for helping girls with 
their chief problem of becoming ‘‘a 
whistle job’’ and helping boys in their 
struggle to become ‘‘big time operators.”’ 
The school and community are also lab- 
oratories for teaching safety measures 
through real and meaningful experiences. 
Health services have to come as a result 
of cooperative effort, otherwise they have 
little educational value or promise of 
improving life to a great extent. 

Well, this could go on and on, but per- 
haps enough has been said to stimulate 
discussion. We teachers are always so 
ready to ‘‘pass the buck,’’ generally 
speaking, that we name all the barriers 
without weighing all the opportunities 
to ‘‘wade into’’ the job and do some- 
thing with what we do have. However, 
all over the country there are teachers 
here and there doing a creative job in 
teaching health and many of them are 
biology teachers, so let’s look to a better 
day by having our professional organiza- 
tions do just what you are doing—Ques- 
tion our efforts, make plans for improved 
teaching that will result in better living 
because we have taught. 


BIOLOGY LABORATORIES 


Chicago, August 1949. The following are 
the results of two or three weeks observation 
of two newspapers. I have designated The 
Chicago Daily Tribune as cpt and the Chi- 
cago Daily News as CDN. 


NEW GAME BIRD SPECIES FOUND. CDN. Aug. 
4. Emmet R. Blake announces for the Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum the finding of 
a new species of tropical game bird. It is 
grouse-like but a distinet relative of the 
ostrich. They found it in Peru and has been 
named Osgood’s tinamou. It is eighteen 
inches long, with a stubby tail less than four 
inches long, a long bill, small head, slender 
neck and rounded and stiff wing feathers. 
It is solid black in color while other tinamous 
are brown or barred brown. Tinamous are 
much hunted for their delicate meat. 
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PURPLE MARTIN MIGRATION. Chicago, July 
22. cpn. People were informed that the 
purple martin is ready to assemble on the 
trees for a few days near Montrose beach 
for the annual flight to the south. It pub- 
lished diagram markings of this bird so 
people would not confuse it with the star- 
ling; adding “it is good bird that destroys 
bad insects.” 


Sop FLY LARVAE. San Franciseo, Aug. 3. 
Larvae of the Australian sod fly have been 
found in the lawn of the University of San 
Francisco. It has caused great damage to 
corn crops in New Zealand. Dr. Kessel of 
this university is trying to find how they 
got there, how prevalent they are, and 
whether they breed faster than their natural 
enemies. It is about the size of the ordinary 
house fly but has a more slender body and 
wings. CDT. 

Competition. McKittrick, Cal., Aug. 3. A 
big fossil deposit has been found preserved 
in an asphalt pit. These are perhaps 10,000 
years younger than those of the La Brea 
pits near Los Angeles. I remember the La 
Brea pit which I visited while at v. s. c. for 
a Masters. This new pit includes curious 
types of camels, bison, and wolves, cpr. 


CorN sTaALK Urbana, Aug. 3. cpr. 
G. H. Boewe, pathologist, reports the spread 
of corn stalk rot in northern Illinois crops. 
No control measures are known. The af- 
fected plant topples over, twisting as it falls. 
It affects the plant between the first and 
second or the second and third nodes. 


Forestry PLAN. Lincoln, Neb. Aug. 3. J. 
Brandeberry of us forest service announces 
a program for planting millions of trees in 
the Missouri river valley. It is commercial 
timber, to improve grazing land, recreation, 
work for seasonal employment. cpr. 


DETROIT REGIONAL 


The Detroit Regional Meeting, scheduled 
for Noy. 19, 1949 is well on the way to hav- 
ing the program completed. It will be at 
the Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

The program is not complete; it is hoped 
that Betty Lockwood will take part in it. 
Our general theme is “Biology for Survival.” 
The program at the time of printing is as 
follows : 
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10:15 Dr. D. F. Miller, Ohio State Uni- 


versity 
10:55 Dr. Leslie A. Kenoyer, Western 
Michigan College, Biology For 


Survival 
11:35 Perry J. Reynolds, Detroit, Michi- 
gan Wild Flowers 
12:15 Luncheon 
1:00 Holland R. Sperry, 
Heredity Experiments 
2:00 Dr. Shirley W. Allen, University 
of Michigan, Wilderness Travel 


Cranbrook, 


2:40 Dr. Betty Lockwood, Harvard 
School of Public Health, Polio— 
1949 


3:20 Ruth Dodge, The American Na- 
tional Red Cross 

3:40 Prevo L. Whitaker, University 
High School, Bloomington, In- 
diana, The Cooperative Committee 

6:00 Dinner, Speaker— Dr. Paul B. 
Sears, Oberlin College 


For Luncheon and Dinner Reservations, 
write or phone -Hessel W. Tenhave, 1017 
Forestdale, Royal Oak, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 

Of The American Biology Teacher, published 

monthly October to May, ine. at Laneaster, 

Pennsylvania. 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher: BUSINESS PREss, 
Inc., Laneaster, Pennsylvania 
Editor: JoHN BREUKELMAN, Emporia, Kansas 
Managing Editor: Irvine C. Keene, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Business Manager: none. 

2. That the owner is: 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIOLOGY TEACH- 

ERS. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear on the books of the company; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiants full knowledge and _ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear on the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JOHN BREUKELMAN 
Editor 
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Letters 


As a Swedish biology teacher and mem- 
ber of your Association of Biology Teachers 
I wonder, if there is any reader of The 
American Biology Teacher, who would like 
to enter into exchange with rhe in living 
snakes. The animals I ean offer are: Tro- 
pidonotus natrix (normal spec. and black 
ones), Vipera berus and some Coronella 
austriaca. In return I would like to get 
some of the following or other beautiful 
snakes: Micrurus (Elaps) fulvius, Cema- 
phora spee. (mimicing the former), Crotalus 
horridus, Elaphe guttata, spilotes pullatus, 
perhaps a thick American Natrix and a 
beautifully colored Thamnophis. 

LEKTOR RAGNAR ENDERLEIN, 
Kungsgat. 5, 
Amal. Sweden. 


Dear Mr. Breukelman: 
It will be gratifying to you to learn that 


as a result of a questionnaire submitted re- 
cently to our library subseribers your maga- 
zine has been chosen for inelusion in the 


Edueation Index. 

Sinee you are well acquainted with this 
service, we need not go into further detail. 
You will also know that there is no charge 
to the publishers for this service, but we do 
expect their cooperation to the extent of sup- 
plying us with an editorial copy for work. 
Will you therefore be kind enough to add our 
name to your mailing list... . 

Please rest assured that not only our edi- 
torial staff will appreciate your cooperation, 
but also the users of the Education Index 
that are particularly interested in your sub- 
ject.... 
Cordially yours, 

Tue H. W. Witson Company, 
J. E. Kramm, 
Editorial Correspondence 


Tue NationaL AssociaTION OF BIOLOGY 


Teacuers has a Health Committee. Since 
a major part of health education is contained 
in every biology course, biology teachers are 
as vitally interested in this specifie phase of 
human biology as in the zoological and bo- 


tanical phases. NABT would like to assist 
biology teachers in better planning, in co- 
ordinating and cooperating with other health 
education agencies, and in aiding school 
health education planning committees. 

As a member of NABT, would you like to 
help, either by: 1) serving on the Committee 
itself and helping to plan its activities, or 2) 
aiding the Committee by completing a ques- 
tionnaire concerning health education in your 
school. Since the Committee does not know 
who is interested, it urgently needs volun- 
teers. WILL YOU PLEASE drop a ecard to the 
chairman, Berry Lockwoop, Harvard School 
of Public Health, 695 Huntington Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass., stating whether you are inter- 
ested in either of the above methods of as- 
sisting the Committee? 


‘BENZEDREX,’ NEW 
REMEDY FOR 
HEAD COLDS 


A new nasal inhaler called ‘Benzedrex’, 
which gives relief to sufferers of head colds 
hay fever and sinusitis has been introduced 
by Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. Simultane- 
ous with the introduction of this new inhaler 
was the announcement by the Philadelphia 
firm that they would replace ‘Benzedrine’ 
Inhalers with ‘Benzedrex’. The new in- 
halers are non-stimulating and, unlike ‘Ben- 
zedrine’ Inhalers, are not susceptible to im- 
proper use. 

Other forms of ‘Benzedrine’—including 
‘Benzedrine’ Sulfate Tablets, widely pre- 
seribed by the medical profession for a 
variety of conditions—will be continued to 
be sold, as in the past, only on the preserip- 
tion of a physician. 

Although ‘Benzedrine’ Inhalers have been 
on the market since 1933, it was not until 
several years later that the first reports of 
misuse by prison inmates and other delin- 
quents came to the attention of the manufac- 
turers. Improper use of the inhaler was 
made by breaking it open and removing the 
medieated, accordian-pleated paper inside 
the inhaler and either chewing it or “dunk- 
ing” it in beer or soft drinks. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


The University of Oklahoma has set up 
an interdepartmental general science course 
for teachers, to be given for the first time 
this fall. 

The courses are set up in two semesters, 
the first semester to be physical science, and 
the second semester biological science. The 
Department of Physies is providing elass- 
rooms, laboratory facilities, and the instruc- 
tor for the first semester’s work, while the 
Department of Plant Sciences and the De- 
partment of Zoology will collaborate on pro- 
vision of classroom space and instructors for 
the second semester. All major science de- 
partments on the campus are making finan- 
cial contributions to the establishment and 
the first year’s operation of the courses, as 
well as providing special lectures as neces- 
sary. 

The new courses are outgrowths of the 
activity of the Advisory Committee of the 
High School Science Service, an interdepart- 
mentally supervised activity which was estab- 
lished in the University Extension Division 
in January, 1948. The Advisory Commit- 
tee, whose membership includes representa- 
tives of all the science departments and the 
College of Education, will retain general re- 
sponsibility for supervision and direction of 
the new courses. 

The special objectives of the teachers’ 
science courses are (1) to provide a more 
nearly adequate general science background 
for prospective elementary teachers; (2) to 
provide broad science contact for prospective 
teachers of secondary school science, as well 
as experience in a general science course be- 
fore having to teach such courses, and (3) to 
provide broader acquaintance with science 
fields for teachers of non-science courses. 
The courses will seek to achieve their objee- 
tives through (a) developing an understand- 
ing of scientific method (induction, deduction, 
verfication) ; (b) developing a knowledge of 
the history of science, regarded as a con- 
struction by human personalities and a way 
of meeting the problems of men; (¢) through 
the use of selected problems that will illus- 
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trate the effects of science in the modern 
social order and that will arouse and main- 
tain student interest, and (d) through inte- 
grated lecture-laboratory teaching which em- 
phasizes source materials from the students’ 
immediate surroundings. 

The coordinator for the course is Mr. 
James G. Marlow, who is Director of the 
High School Science Service. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Health Bulletin for Teachers, Volume XX, 
No. 3, Mareh 1949. 
Insurance Company. 


Metropolitan Life 
4 pp. 
A brief history of the development of 


anesthetics. Included several references. 


SAFETY thru Elementary Science, National 
Commission on Safety Education, National 
Seience Teachers National 
Edueation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 40 pp. $.50. 
A discussion of safety, arranged in parallel 


Association, 


columns as follows: Science Understandings; 
Illustrative Hazards; Desirable Practices; 
Suggested Activities; under the following 
headings : 

I. Safe Use of Toys, Tools, and Machines, 
II. Safe Use of Electricity, III. Fire Preven- 
tion, 1V. Hazards Caused by Animals, V. 
Hazards Caused by Plants. 


Teaching Conditions and the Work Week of 
High School Science Teachers, Bulletin, 
1947-48, National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 18 pp., $.25. 

A survey of teaching conditions including 
the essentials of laboratory instruction and 
work schedules. A plea is made for more 
time to plan and continue experimental work, 
and for better professional 
science teachers. 


training of 


CoNOvER, BOARDMAN. Annual Report 1948, 
Chicago “Natural History Museum, Chi- 
eago, Illinois, 138 pp., $1.00. 

The report is again characterized by ex- 
cellent photographs and concise summaries 
of progress during the year. Lists of pub- 
lications of staff members are encluded, also 
departmentalized lists of accessions. 
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BarNARD, CHESTER I., The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, A Review for 1948, New York, 49 
West 49th Street, pp. 71. 

The body of the report is entitled “High- 
lights of the Year”; among these are: Pop- 
ulation and Agriculture; Progess in Public 
Health; Communciation and Medicine; Role 
of the Humanities ; Human Relations ; Study- 
ing Normal People; Central European Re- 
habilitation. 


The Human Race, The Travelers 1949, Book 
of Street and Highway Accident Data, 
The Travelers Insurance Companies, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, 30 pp. 

A table and eartoon summary of the na- 
tions traffic accidents reeord. “Let no single 
reader, on leafing through this booklet, re- 
fuse to admit that he is mirrored on at least 
one of its pages.” 


BLouGu, O. and BLiackwoop, Pau. 
E., Science Teaching In Rural and Small 
Town Schools, Bulletin 1949, No. 5, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education. 
55 pp. 

The inereased interest in science in the 
elementary school has led to the preparation 
of this bulletin. Most of it is devoted to 
children’s needs and interest in science, but 
there is also ineluded a section of aids for the 
classroom teacher. A bibliography of both 
professional books for the teacher and 
elementary books for the children. 


Health Bulletin for Teachers, Volume XX, 
No. 4, April 1949. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 4 pp. 

A brief summary of the methods of treat- 
ment of mental illness and the aims of the 

Mental Hygiene Movement. 


Health Bulletin for Teachers, Volume XX, 
No. 5, May 1949. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 4 pp. 

A brief report of progress in the control 
of diseases of the heart and of blood vessels 
and of cancer. 


French Bibliographical Digest, No. 1, Part 
1, Mareh 1949. Brentano’s, Ine., New 
York City. 34 pp. 

This is the first issue of a series appearing 
under the title of French Bibliographical 
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Digest and published by the Cultural Divi- 
sion of the French Embassy which, it is 
planned, will contain a bibliography of the 
most significant scientific and technical books 
published in France between 1940 and 1948. 
A special issue will be devoted to books of a 
purely medical character. 


Biological Briefs 


Packarp, CHartes E. The Effective Ad- 
ministration of High School Biology 
Teaching Under State Supervision. Part 
III. The pupil gets C. School Science 
and Mathematics. Vol. 49. No. 1, p. 63 
and Vol. 49. No. 2, p. 141. Jan. & Feb. 
1949. 

The results of state testing may be far 
reaching and are quite likely to be detri- 
mental unless the tests are carefully, and ae- 
eurately prepared and graded. 

Charles E. Packard’s papers deal largely 
with pointing out weaknesses that occurred 
in a 1947 state prepared examination. “It 
was learned that state examination questions 
are (a) founded on a state syllabus; (b) that 
‘the question committee preparing these 
papers consists of a group of classroom 
teachers’; (c) that ‘in the ease of each ex- 
amination a careful check of the items is 
made against the syllabus in order that a 
balanced paper may result’.” 

The preparation of the questions were 
poorly done, the phraseology was poor, and 
many of the statements in the test were bio- 
logically unsound. Numerous sample test 
questions are submitted as evidence. It is 
pointed out that questions allowing a certain 
amount of subjectivity in their answers can- 
not be graded against standards, if numerous 
persons do the grading and interpreting. 

Packard concludes: “Somewhere along the 
line a shake-up and revaluation are needed. 
The core is sound but the surface is spotted. 
No new theories of educational proceedure 
need be invoked. The real task is to make 
more effective what we already have that is 
potentially admirable at our disposal.” 


CarRHART, ARTHUR. Mass Murder in the 
Spruce Belt. American Forests. Vol. 55. 
No. 3. p. 14. Mareh 1949. 
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Where the four states: Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, and New Mexico Join, Engelmann 
spruce cover the mountains at altitudes of 
9,000 to 11,000 feet. 

During the past 10 years more than four 
billion board feet of spruce have been de- 
stroyed by the bark beetle, Dendroctonous 
engelmanni. The beetle is house fly size and 
its larvae about the size of rice grains. 

The larval stages do the damage by gird- 
ling the cambium layer. Incident with the 
girdling, fungi effect the sapwood just be- 
neath the bark. 

The bark beetles are usually held in check 
by woodpeckers, but a severe windstorm in 
1939 felled so many trees that the beetle— 
woodpecker population became unbalanced, 
and it has not, as yet, been restored. 


Heap, Weipon F. Our Vanishing Glaciers. 
Nature Magazine. Vol. 42, No. 3, p. 115. 
March 1949. 

A radical change in our climate could have 
far reaching and perhaps even disastrous ef- 
feets on our modern human civilization. The 
evolution of man might well be speeded up. 
Temperatures throug wut the greater part of 
the earth have been generally rising since 
the latter part of the 19th century. We have 
already lived throughout a 90 year warm 
period. 

To corroborate the above facts one need 
only to check the melting rate of our glaciers. 
The rate of melting has accelerated sharply 
during the past 15 years. Glacial terminals 
all over the world are retreating. The thick- 
ness of some New Zealand glaciers has de- 
creased as much as 200 feet. Amazing re- 
ports of glacial recession come from the 
Peruvian Andes. 

Glaciologists and metrologists the world 
over are keeping a close watch on the glaci- 
ers, the ready-made, long range climate in- 
dicators. 


TANNEHILD, IvAN Roy. Science in Weather 
Forecasting. The Science Counselor. Vol. 
12. No. 1. p. 5. March 1949. 

The principle of the barometer discovered 
by Evangelista Toricelli marked an impor- 
tant event in the beginning of meteorology. 


Oct. 


Meteorological work originally depended 
largely on-the ability of the individual, but it 
now is a science, the work being done by 
numerical processes. 

Radar can detect rain storms; aireraft 
with sensitive instruments gather data by fly- 
ing through hurricanes; balloons carry 
weather recording instruments aloft; and 
radio signal sending devices are carried aloft 
by various means while their signals are con- 
tinuously recorded on the ground. 

Science has especially entered the work of 
meteorology during and since World War 
Il. 

Tep F. ANDREWS 
State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


Reviews 


Kern, FrRanK D. The Essentials of Plant 
Biology. UHarper and Brothers Publishers, 
New York. vii+440 pp. Illus. 1947. 
$4.00. 

For a one-semester elementary botany 
course, the author presents functional mate- 
rial for the student. Not only are the routine 
facts of botany submitted, but also many 
practical concepts in relation to man. Con- 
cerning the economic point of view, em- 
phasis is placéd upon crop rotation and par- 
asitism, including prevention and control. 
Thought is particularly stimulated by the 
chapter dealing with the evolutionary the- 
ories of plant and animal life. In the in- 
troduction, a comprehensive discussion covers 
the general picture of a beginning botany 
course. The contents following the introduc- 
tion are divided into two major portions, 
individual maintenance and racial preserva- 
tion. Nutrition, assimilation, respiration and 
other life processes are described clearly 
with a minimum of technical terminology 
and details. The ecological aspects of plants 
are given considerable space along with well 
written material on the culture and protee- 
tion of plants; stressed are the topies of 
cultivation, diseases, and pests. In part two, 
such general subjects as reproduction, pol- 
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lination, embryology, cell division, heredity, 
plant breeding, evolution, and taxonomy are 
discussed thoroughly and in an interesting 
style. 

Over 250 pictures, with some color plates, 
include drawings, diagrammatie illustrations, 
photographs, and microphotographs. The 
pictures used are appropriate in conjunction 
with the text’s contents and the text fre- 
quently refers the student to an illustration. 
The material is presented topically with 
many subheadings. In describing a_phe- 
nomenon, common terminology is used fol- 
lowed by the scientifie term usually printed 
in italies. The size and quality of the print 
is conducive to easy reading. Few footnotes 
are used. A concise coverage of the contents 
is presented in the introduction of each chap- 
ter. A restatement of important facts aids 
in learning and the student is further helped 
hy speculations on modern concepts and the- 
ories. The author has done a commendable 
job of citing and explaining in adequate de- 
tail many experiments that can be performed 
easily in the laboratory thus permitting the 
lecture and laboratory courses to be more 
closely correlated. 

A fifty page supplement summarizes the 
characteristics of the orders and some of 
the families of the algae, fungi, liverworts, 
slime molds, lichens, mosses, ferns, dicotyle- 
dons, and monocotyledons. <A pictorial gene- 
alogical tree illustrates a theory of angio- 
sperm orders. An accurate and complete 
index is also present. This book may well be 
considered for presenting botanical course 
work to the new student. 

E. Grirrirn, 
The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


TELLER, JAMES Davip. Louis Agassiz, Sci- 
entist and Teacher. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, Columbus, Ohio. Graduate 
School Studies, Education Series, No. 2. 
Chapter X, pp. 145, 1947. 

Author James Teller brilliantly aecom- 
plishes his purposes of giving a true evalua- 
tion of Agassiz and his work, and of por- 
traying more clearly his influence as a 
teacher, than has been done to date. The de- 
seriptive naturalists Cuvier, Werner, Lin- 
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For 
Botany Teachers 


During the past two years we have greatly 
increased and improved our stocks of pre- 
served botanical specimens. These stocks 
are now very complete and they include 
many forms not available from other sources. 
Write for lists, or refer to pages 122 to 145 
in the eurrent Turtox Biology Catalog No. 
17. Most of our preserved plant materials 
are furnished in student-units at these prices: 


For 10 students 
For 25 students 
For 100 students 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SupPLY HOUSE 


Incor, 


761-763 EAST SIXTY-NINTH PLACE 
Chicago, Illinois 


naeus, Hutton and others left Agassiz an 
intellectual heritage which serves as a basis 
for a “new look” that enabled him to more 
effectively contribute and develop the era of 
the scientific naturalist. 

Teller’s biography of this great Swiss- 
American scholar reveals the forees and 
factors that made Agassiz a great naturalist 
during the first thirty-three years of his 
life and a still greater _power as a teacher 
of natural history in the last thirty-three 
years. The first two chapters succinetly, yet 
interestingly, dwell upon the edueation of 
the medico-naturalist and his teaching activi- 
ties which gained him a livelihood. His 
eraving for knowledge of nature and _ his 
love for imparting his discoveries to others 
early divorced him from medicine and led 
him to become one of the great teachers of 
science. 

Four-fifths of the story is devoted to the 
educational activities of Agassiz. Herein he 
is described as a professor, as a popular 
lecturer, as a conversationalist, as a member 
of forty-two scientific societies and as a 
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writer. The out-of-doors was his laboratory 
and book. His ready and graphic black- 
board sketches accompanied each lecture. 
He promoted, by word and deed, the develop- 
ment of a truly American university spirit, 
and the collections of natural objects as re- 
search tools and teaching aids. 

Agassiz’s influence is shown in the devel- 
opment of summer schools, in the education 
of teachers, in the development of the nature 
study movement, and in the methodology of 
the modern school. 

Teller’s review is an accurate, sympathetic 
portrayal of the influence of Louis Agassiz 
and his students upon science education in 
America. The vibrant personality and en- 
thusiasm of the naturalist-teacher is made to 
pervade undimmed the classroom, the lab- 
oratory, the museum, the woods, field, stream 
and seashore, the outdoor summer school 
and public lecture hall. A task well done! 
N. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland, Oregon 


HorKHEIMER, Mary Forty and DrrFror, 
JouHn W., Educators Guide to Free Films. 
Edueators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin, 355 pp. 1949. $5.00. 

Most science teachers are convinced of the 
value of films as teaching devices, but many 
of them do not know that hundreds of rent 
free films are available. The 1949 edition of 
the guide is the best ever. It lists over 1700 
films of which almost a third are new. Un- 
der Biology there are 55, of which 21 are 
new. There are 127 General Science films, 
many of which are of great interest to biol- 
ogy teachers. In Health Education many of 
the films on first aid, nutrition and diet deal 
with biology, as do many of them in the 
field of agriculture. Almost all of the 37 
subjects in Conservation (which through a 
mental quirk in some classifier, is listed under 
Social Studies) deal with biological prob- 
lems. The book is arranged in broad subject 
groupings as follows: Applied Arts, Fine 
Arts, Health Edueation, Science, Social 
Studies. This is followed by a title index, 
source index, subject classification, cross in- 
dex and availability index. This book is a 


MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 


Complete steck of living and preserved 
materials for Zoology, Botany, and Em- 
bryology including Protozoan cultures. 
Drosophila cultures and Microscope 
slides. 

Catalogues on request 
Address Supply Department 
MARINE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. 


BIOLOGY SLIDEFILMS 


Eight rolls comprising 288 detailed drawings and de- 

scriptions of all important invertebrate and vertebrate 

animals on 35 MM SLIDEFILMS project to full 

screen size. 

Slidefilms in all High School sciences in- 

cluding new “How to Study”—$3—Postpaid 
Visual Sciences—264C, Suffern, N. Y. 


must for any school that has an audio-visual 


program. 
JOHN BREUKELMAN 


Attitudes and Health (One reei, sound, color 
or black-and-white; Collaborators: Dean 
F. Smiley, M.D.; Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., 
Consultants in Health and Fitness, Bureau 
of Health Education, American Medical 
Association. Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois). 

Marv Baker didn’t make the basketball 
team. Alice was actually ill because she 
failed to get an expeeted promotion. The 
situation seemed hopeless until they learned 

. as your students will learn from this 
film ... that wrong attitudes prevent the 
individual from doing his best, and can even 
cause physical illness. Through this excel- 
lent film story students will realize that both 
achievements and failures have meaning only 
in perspective ... they learn that self- 
confidence and right attitudes are vital to 
good health. (Junior High, Senior High, 
College, Adult) 


Living Volvox 


We offer pure laboratory-grown cultures 
of Volvox aureus, a form which is exception- 
ally fine for study. This Volvox ships well 
and we guarantee living delivery to any ad- 
(ress in the United States. 

Pure cultures of Pandorina, Chlorella, 
Chlamydomonas, Spirogyra and many other 
algae are now available. 


Prices for Volvox and other algae are: 
Culture for 10 students 
Culture for 25 students 
Culture for 50 students 


S UCTS GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Incorporated 


761-763 East Sixty-Ninth Place, Chicago 37, Illinois 


The Sign of the Turtoxr Pledges Absolute Satisfaction 


naBT—Christmas Meetings, 1949 


NABT is again meeting with the other sci- 
ence education affiliates of the AAAS at 
Christmas time. This year’s program will 
be held in New York City from December 
27-30. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
New Yorker for all three science groups, the 
ANSA, NSTA, and NABT. 

General sessions are planned for the 
mornings of December 27-29, with the after 
noon meetings reserved for the separate or- 
ganizations. On Tuesday morning, NSTA 
is planning the program based on Science in 
General Education, on Wednesday morning 
ANSA and NABT are sharing the responsi- 
bility and having diseussions on recent bio- 
logical diseoveries. Thursday morning the 
New York City Federation of Science Teach- 
ers is planning the program. 

NABT will hold its meetings for those inter- 
ested in biology on Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons. The theme for the two pro- 
grams is “Teaching Aids for the Biology 
Teacher”. On Tuesday afternoon, teachers 


will present ideas, techniques, and demon- 
strations to illustrate “Biology Aids from 
Within the Classroom and Laboratory”. On 
Wednesday afternoon, educational, industrial 
and commercial organizations will present 
“Biology Aids from Without the Classroom 
and Laboratory”. Come prepared to take 
notes and get and give ideas! 

Thursday afternoon is left free to take 
advantage of the several city field trips being 
planned by the New York Federation of 
Science Teachers, and Friday the customary 
all-day field trip sponsored by the Ansa and 
NABT will be held. Just where—the Com- 
mittee isn’t saying as yet! 

The annual banquet is on Thursday night 
and the speaker will discuss television. The 
three science groups will again cooperate in 
sponsoring the banquet. Tickets this year 
will be $4.50. 

Copies of the entire program will be forth- 
coming in November and will be mailed to 
all members. 
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A LEADER in 


modern science education 


BASIC. 
BIOLOGY 


FENTON & KAMBLY 


Complete with 


WORKBOOK to accompany 


the text (Kambly) 
UNIT TESTS (Kambly) 


Let us send you more information 
in circular E-461. Please write us. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Beston Chicago Dallas 
Atlanta ° San Francisco 


To Our 
Members: 


A large part of the success 
of The American Biology 
Teacher is due to the generous 
support that our advertisers 


have given us. 


We owe it to ourselves, as 
educators, to become more fa- 
miliar with the abundance of 
excellent teaching aids and de- 
vices that these concerns pro- 


duce. 


A post card to any of our 
advertisers will bring you cata- 
logues or circulars listing many 
products of real pedagogical in- 
terest and value. 


If you know of any firm that 
would benefit by advertising in 
our journal, notify Managing 
Editor Irving C. Keene, Brook- 
line High School, Brookline, 


Mass. 
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BC1.10 Bacteria Types. Three sepa- 
rate smears showing a coccus, a bacil- 
lus and a spirillum ....... 

BCi.2 Typhoid. Stained to show the 
large and prominent flagella 

BC4.6 Spirillum  volutans. 
large spirillum, prepared to show 
flagelia 

B1252 Desmids. A mixture of many 
MEMETA OM SLE] 

B8.544 Protoplasmic Strands. In sec. 
of persimmon seed. A beautiful dem- 


BW35 Pine Wood. Cross, radial and 


Outstanding Turtox Microscope Slides 


We prepare in our microtechnique laboratories more than three thousand 
kinds of microscope slides. Some of these are definitely outstanding, and the 
following slides have proved to be favorites with hundreds of our customers. 
E13.78 Whitefish Mitosis. The out- 

standing mitosis slide. All stages and 


many of them on every slide 
H4.11 Nerve Cells. A smear prepara- 


P5.161 Chinese Liver Fluke. Adult. 


71.11 Amoeba proteus. Many indi- 


21.814 Paramecium Conjugation. All 
onstration slide 1.50 
Hydroid (Tubularia), Large 
tangential sections on each slide ...... 1.00 


Any of these slides may be ordered on approval. 


GENERAL BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY HOUSE 


Incorporated 


761-763 East Sixty-Ninth Place, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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tion showing abundant giant motor 


A brilliant demonstration slide for the 
structure of a fluke 


viduals of all types on each slide 
conjugation stages in great abundance 


polyp mounted entire 


CAROLINA CULTURES 
A Dependable Culture Service 


Protozoa, Algae, and Invertebrates. Amoeba, Vol- 
vox, Green Hydra, Brown Planaria, etc. 
Class of 25, $2.00; 50, $3.50; 75, $4. 75; 100, $6.00 
Paramecium, Euglena, la Anguillula, ete. 
Class of 25, $1.50; 50, $2.50 $3.25 ; 100, $4.00 
Carolina Spring Water and Culture Materials for 
cultivation of protozoa, algae, and invertebrates. 
Conjugating Paramecia. Two separate cultures of 
opposite mating types of Paramecium bursaria 
furnished per unit. 

For demonstration 

For class of 25 students . 
Bacteria and Fungi. We carry cultures of more 
than a hundred species including strains of Sarcina 
subflava and Bacillus subtilis to demonstrate anti- 
biosis, and plus and minus strains of Rhizopus or 
Mucor for zyzospore production. 

Per culture 

Five or more cultures, each 
Drosophila Cultures. Any of the commonly used 
strains can be supplied. 

Per culture 

Five or more cultures, each 
Living Mealworms, Termites, Frogs, 
Hamsters, Mice and Rats. 
Living Fern Prothallia. Unit quantity for — 
of 25 students. Five separate stages offered 
stage (price range) $1.50—$2. 50 
Special Prothallium Set. Any three of five stages, 
each in separate containers. Per set (class a Fy 5) 


Moss Protonemata. Class of 25 

Living Water Plants, Liverworts, Lichens, Mosses, 

and Ferns. 

Aquarium and Terrarium Sets. Medium size * 50 
Large size 5.00 

Write for your free copy of our completely revised 

new catalogue, No. 20, ready for distribution on 

September 1. It contains many new items and 

price reductions. 

CAROLINA BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
ELON COLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Publication of the National Association of Biol- 
ogy Teachers. 


Issued monthly during the school year from 
October to May. 


Publication Office—N. Queen St. and McGovern 
Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Editor-in-Chief—JoHn BREUKELMAN, State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


Managing Editor—Irvine C. Keene, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Subscriptions, renewals, and notices of change of 
address should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer,. 
John P. Harrold, 110 E. Hines Ave., Midland, Mich. 
Correspondence concerning advertising should be 
sent to the Managing Editor. 


The entire Staff List will be found in the Feb-. 
ruary and October issues. 


Annual membership, including subscription, 
$2.50, outside United States, $3.00. 
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